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THE SUFFRAGE QUESTION. 



REMARKS OF HON. M. I. TOWNS END BEFORE THE CONSTITr- 

TIONAL OONA'^ENTION, [TPON THE srBJE(VJ' OF TJfE 

RIGHT OF COLORED MEN TO VOTE. 

In rising to discuss this qnestion, I niiwt pause for a 
moment to congratulate my friend from Broome (Mr. 
Hand], upon his ally, and upon the excellent use which 
he finds so soon made of that most statesmanlike doctrine 
which that gentleman laid down the other day. For 
some reason, which I am unable to explain, I seem to 
have given offense either to the intellectual or the 
sensitive man from Broome [Mr. Hand], and it resulted, 
certainly, in a very severe excoriation, under which I 
suffer somewhat at the present time. My friend from 
Broome [Mr. Hand] in the first place lield me up here as 
the utterer of a monstrous doctrine, wlien I asserted that 
man had a natural right to participate in the administra- 
tion of the government under wliich lie lives. So much 
was the gentleman from Broome [Mr. Ilarul] excited, 
that he himself misunderstood — ■ 

Mr. FoLGER — Did the gentleman [Mr. M. J. Town- 
send] say, the natural right to participate in tlie govern- 
ment, or the natural right to vote ? 

Mr. M. I. TowNSEND — The natural right to participate 
in the administration of the government under which he 
lives, is the doctrine which I laid down. 

Mr. FoLGER — The gentleman [Mr. M. I. Townsend ] 
was misunderstood, for I think I distinctly heard him 
say, the natural right to vote. 

Mr. Hand — T certainlv so imderstood. 



Mr. M. I. TowNSEND — My friend [Mr. Hand] did not 
report me so in his speech. My friend from Ontario 
[Mr. Folger] must have mistaken the conversation we 
had in the library for a conversation we had in this 
Convention. 

Mr. Folger — Perhaps the change of phraseology was 
the result of that conversation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. M. I. TowNSEND — If it was, I should not shrink 
even from the doctrine I laid down in the library to my 
friend from Ontario [Mr. Folger] ; and I say to my 
friends who come here, instructed by my constituents to 
extend the right of suffrage to the colored race, that if 
tliey come upon this floor, and give up the argument at 
the outset, their colored friends will accon)pli8h very 
little from their advocacy. But I will go on, if the gen- 
tleman will allow me. I say that my friend from Broome 
[Mr. Hand] was so excited from some cause, I know not 
w^hy, that he put into my mouth a word which the 
printed report of my remarks will show I did not utter, 
and that is the word " inaleniable ;" because I held then, 
as I hold now, that a man may alienate every right 
under the government under which he lives. I say my 
friend from Broome [Mr. Hand] held me up as a monster, 
for having laid down the doctrine that a man had a 
natural right to participate in the administration of the 
government under which he lived, aiid after giving me 
an excoriation for laying down that doctrine — 

Mr. Hand — I call the gentleman to order. 

Mr. M. I. TowNSEND — I hope the gentleman will not 
interrupt me. 

Mr. Hand — I rise to a point of order. I deny having 
spoken of the gentleman as a monster, or using any 
language — 

The Chairman — ^Tlie Chair is of the opinion that under 
strict parliamentary rules the remarks of the gentleman 
trom Rensselaer [Mr. M. I. Townsend] are not in order, 
although not for the reason assigned by the gentleman 
from Broome [Mr. Hand}. 



Mr. M. I. TowNSEND — ^My remarks are directed to the 
printed report of the speech of that gentleman. 

Mr. Hand — The report does not show any such lan- 
guage. I beg— 

The Chairman — The Chair will inform the gentleman 
that order must be preserved in the committee. 

Mr. M. I. TowNSEND — My remarks were directed to 
the printed speech of that gentleman, which I under- 
stand — 

The Chairman — The Chair will inform the gentleman 
from Rensselaer [Mr. M. I. Townsend], that his attention 
has been called to the fact by motion in the committee, 
and it must, therefore, hold that the gentleman [Mr. M. 
I. Townsend] cannot, under the guise of a debate upon 
the proposition from the gentleman from Kings [Mr. 
Murphy,] settle a controversy with the gentleman from 
Broome [Mr. Hand]. 

Mr. M. I. Townsend — I would ask the Chairman if it 
would not be in order to discuss an argument which was 
presented against myself? Ife it not pertinent to the 
debate ? 

The Chairman — The Chair leaves the gentleman to 
proceed in his own way, and if he is out of order the 
Chair will call him to order. 

Mr. M. I. Townsend — The question under discussion 
is the question, as I understand it, of the propriety of 
extending the right of suflfrage to colored men, as well as 
to men that are not colored. And I hold on this ques- 
tion the same doctrine which I have had occasion to 
urge and reiterate before this committee, that men have 
a natural right to participate in the administration of 
the government under which they live; and I was 
charged by the gentleman from Broome [Mr. Hand], 
before this committee, with inconsistency in my^ views, 
and of holding doctrines which were (to adopt thA phrase 
which that gentleman used literally) " absurd," I deem 
it proper, not wishing to trespass upon the rules laid 
down by the Chair, and if not deemed by the Chair out 



of order, to proceed to sliow that tlie argument urged 
against my position by the gentleman from Broome 
[Mr. Hand] was inconsistent with itself, in this : that 
whereas the gentleman from Broome [Mr. Hand] 
charged that the doctrine that men had this natural 
right was absurd, he immediately went on to argue that I 
was guilty of a great moral wrong — or that my argument 
was — in proposing to deny to men who were paupei's, 
supported by the public taxes, the right of suffrage. 
Now, sir, if a man has not a right, I would ask how can 
the denial of what he claims as a right be wrong ? If a 
man has no right to vote, how is it wrong to deny to 
men the privilege of voting ? Can there be a wrong if 
there be no correlative right ? If the colored man has 
no right to vote, how can it be wrong to deny him the 
right — to deny him the privilege of the elective fran- 
chise ? If there be no right and wrong in regard to this 
matter, what guide have you but the uncertain guide of 
expediency ? If there be Jio right to vote, what wrong 
can there be in a local Protestant majority denying the 
Catholic the right to vote, as was done by a majority of 
the citizens of this State, substantially, in the election of 
1855 i 

If there be no right, how can it be wrong for a local 
Catholic majority to deny the same to Protestants? If 
there be no right in the matter, certainly it cannot be 
wrong for the immense white majority of the State of 
New York to deny to the colored population of the 
State of New York the privilege of voting; and to bring 
the question a little nearer home, if there be no right in 
the question, would it be wrong for the colored popula- 
tion of the State of South Carolina, that outnumbers the 
white as two to one, to deny to the whites of the State 
the right and the privilege of voting? If there be no 
right, as I have said, there can be no correlative wrong. 
Perhaps I am wrong in referring to any principle. 
Some gentlemeji on this floor seem to think it was 
wrong to refer to the Declaration of Independence. 



Some gentlemen, perhaps, may think it wrong to refer 
to the Christian Scriptures ; some gentlemen may think 
it wrong to refer to this matter here, but this question is 
(coming home to the people of this country in a way that 
it has never come before. But, sir, we have got to come 
down upon the hard-pan of principle, or we shall be 
afloat upon a boundless sea, without chart or rudder. 
The gentleman from Broome [Mr. Hand] says that it is 
absurd to say that a man has any natural right in 
society. Somebody has this right. * Here is a power to 
be exercised. It is a power that is sought to be exer- 
cised of right. Where lies the right of government? 
In whom is it vested ? In whom is the right of suflFrage 
vested? Why, sir, from the day w^hen Nimrod rode 
down the world rough-shod, as the mighty hunter in 
Asia, until now, this question has been discussed ; 
and until the landing of the pilgrims upon our shores, 
the doctrine was, that tlie right of government rested in 
royalty, and that (*.ame from God. That is the picture 
tliat the human race has been set to look U]X)n for nearly 
six thousand years, a picture that has been held up for 
universal gaze and admiration, that this right rested in 
royalty, that the right to govern was of divine appoint- 
ment, and that the individual liad no right to participate 
in government. Sliall we do, sir, as a distinguished 
individual in our country did, in regard to the picture 
of Sir Robert Peel ? It is said that a distinguished 
individual in the United States took a finely engraved 
picture of Sir Robert Peel, with all its parts perfect, to 
an engraver, and had the head taken out and his own 
inserted. Shall w^e take this picture of oppression that 
has been held up to the world for six thousand years, 
and cut out the head of Sir Robert Peel ? No ; cut out 
the head of royalty and put in the head of society, and 
still hold this picture up as a terror to our children, or to 
the admiration of our children. Our government did 
not originate in that way. It was no bastard Norman 
tyrant that originated our government. I do not know 



the origin of the gentleman from Broome [Mr. Hand], 
but my opinion is, that if the gentleman will reflect back, 
he will reach the day when his blood, some portion of 
it, at least, was sitting down in the cabin of a little ship 
off the shores of New England, — where there was no 
society except our Indian brethren, who are now pretty 
nearly extinct, in the far West, — and consulting there as 
to what should be the government of that people when 
they landed upon the shores of this country, and resolv- 
ing that, as far as possible, they would be governed by 
the rules laid down in the Word of God, until they had 
time for further discussion. Suppose the gentleman 
from Broome [Mr. Hand] had been there ; suppose that 
in that little cabin his fine presence had been found, 
and he had frowned upon them, and told them that 
their very talk was absurd ; that society had the right 
to regulate that government; tliat they had none. 
" You, John Eobinson ; you. Miles Standish ; you, John 
Alden ; it is nothing to you ; you have no rights. It is 
society that is to govern Massachusetts and the colony 
of Plymouth. Society must' do it. You have no right." 
Let me suppose another case. The people of this coun- 
try ought not to be mistaken on this subject. We are 
a government-making people'. . We started, at the close 
of the rebellion in this country, upon this experiment of 
government with but thirteen Sovereign States; we 
have now thirty-seven. Every one of them has been 
formed— how ? By society ? Every one of tlie twenty- 
four has been formed by th©^ consent of those that occu- 
pied the land where the government was to operate — 
every one of them, and it is too late now to talk about 
the divine right of kings, the divine right of "the 
powers that be," or the divine right of anything, except 
the right of man to govern himself as he shall judge best 
for his interest and for the interests of his country. 
When the hardy pioneer goes out beyond the settle- 
ments, he goes out alone. He has neither wife nor 
child. He plants his cabin — he is alone. Does society 



govern him there i He has selected a choice spot. By 
and by a neighbor comes, then another and another, 
until they have five hundred ; they consult together, 
and say it is time we had some gov^ernment here, framed 
by common consent ; we will organize ourselves. An 
organization is tbrmed. and just at tliat time along comes 
the gentleman from Broome [Mr. Hand], and he says : 
"How are the people governed here?" The first settler 
says : " I have something to say about this thing ; there 
are five hundred of us; I am one of them, and we 
govern ourselves. We are laying the foundation for one 
of those States ; perhaps I am going to become a Sena- 
tor in Congress by and by, as the pioneers of most of th§ 
States have done. I have something to say about this 
thing; I have some rights here." But the gentleman 
from Broome says : '' You have no rights, your rights 
rest in society." That hardy pipneer will reply to the 
gentleman from Broome: ''I was here before society 
was. I have seen the day when I was the only man in 
this broad domain ; I had rights then. I agreed to let 
my.neighbors have the same rights that I have, but I 
was here before society was here." The pilgrim fathei-s 
were in New England before society was. That is the 
American principle of government. We have not done 
what the man did in regard to the portrait of Sir Robert 
Peel ; we have not taken the old picture of tyranny and 
oppression and cut out the name of sovereign, cut out 
the name of prince, and cut out the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, and put in tfie divine right of society. 
Sir, there is a moral right, and a moral wrong — whether 
it be right to say it or not — whether it be reasonable or 
not — whether it be republican or not. What if all the 
writers talk about sovereignty — talk about society ? In 
the discussion between the plain man and the philoso- 
pher, the philosopher wound up the plain man in the 
argument, and showed conclusively there was no such 
thing as motion. What did the plain man do? He 
just rose up and walked. And while theorists are pre- 
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fending and contending here that men have no rights, 
we form twenty-four governments, and if that wull not 
be enough, and if the land will hold out, we will form 
twenty-four more, by common consent, where each man 
has an equal right in the formation of that government. 
There is no divine society. Man was before society. 
God made man ; man made society ; men have made 
governments^ and all these divine governments that 
oppressed the world, in ancient times and modern times, 
were the mei'e work of man's hand — the vrork of violence. 
Our government does not rest upon violence. It rests 
upon the common consent. It is too late in the day to- 
liold up any man as advocating an absurd doctrine, w^ho 
contends that there is such a thing as human rights ; who 
contends that no government has any right to oppress its 
citizens and deprive them of the exercise of their natural 
rights which God has given them, unless those natural 
rights have been forfeited. Now, sir, in regard to the 
colored man in particular, because this was the necessary 
foundation of the discussion of that question, the gentle- 
man from Kings [Mr. Murphy] says that the people of i^he 
State are evidently opposed to allowing the right of suf- 
frage to colored men. Does that make any difference with 
our action ? I do not concede the fact. We have lived 
a great while since 1846, and although a few who held 
up the doctrine of extending suffrage to colored men in 
1848 have gone back, the people with whom they live 
have not. The people of this State have been inarching 
forward, since 1846, up to a higher standard, a purer 
faith upon that subject. But, sir, let me suppose a case. 
Should we for a moment tolerate the idea that if the 
vote in 1855 had been cast last fall, it would be right for 
us to say that men professing the Catholic faith should 
not be permitted to A^ote. Such w^as the verdict, as I 
read it, that the vote showed in 1855. No, sir; the men 
that held the doctrine that men had riglits in 1855, and 
the men who hold now the doctrine that men have 
rights* no sooner put their hands — 
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Mr. E. Brooks — Will the gentleman allo\r me to 
interrupt him for a moment ? I M'ish to say, as having 
some knowledge of the vote of 1855 and of the popular 
sentiment of that day, that the gentleman [Mr, Town- 
send] is not warranted in drawing any such conclusion 
from that vote, and that there \vas never any party in 
this State, to the best of my knowledge and belief, that 
ever proposed the disfranchisement of any man on ac- 
count of his religious faith. 

Mr. M. I. TowNSEND — I know that that has been fre- 
quently asserted, but as far as that doctrine is concerned, 
I am putting myself in an attitude of that plain man I 
referred to some time ago, who, after being convinced or 
convicted by a philosopher that there was no such thing 
as motion, set himself to walking. I participated in the 
struggles of that day. 1 listened to the discussions of 
public speakers, and I saw what was done, as far as it 
could be done, in the State of New York. I occasionally 
took a look into the newspapers published in the city of 
New York, and I think in a newspaper, called the Nev^ 
York ExpreM^ I read articles against the Catholic popu- 
lation of this State. If I understand the tendencies of 
the party holding these sentiments here in the State of 
New York, it was as I have described ; certainly in the 
State of Massachusetts they went forward — ^ 

Mr. E. Brooks — I wish to say to the gentleman [Mr. 
M. I. Townsend] that he is mistaken when he refers to 
the journal which he has named, or when he refers to 
what was the object of the powerful political party in 
th^ State he refers to, and that he misrepresents, unin- 
tentionally I believe, the doctrine of that party at that 
time. 

Mr. M. I. Townsend — I have the utmost deference 
for the gentleman [Mr. E. Brooks] who has just sat 
down. I had at that day occasion to know that gentle- 
man, and, although we diflfered in politics, I have looked 
on him not only as an honest statesman, but as a most 
excellent gentleman both in public and private life. 
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Had he been alone tlie representative of that great party, 
I should take every word he utters as gospel ; but, sir, 
he was but one man in all that body of men, and we 
must judge from what we saw and what we heard ; and 
if I misrepresent, I do it from impressions M'hicli I gained 
at that day, and which certainly will never be effaced 
from my memory ; and I confess now, gentlemen, when 
I have seen at any time since 185(>, either in public 
assemblies or out of them, maintaining the Catholics 
faith, and struggling to exclude the colored race from 
the right of suffrage, I have felt a degree of wonder that 
they, of all men, should not be touched with a feeling 
for the disability that rests upon the black man. Now, 
sir, I will continue my argument, and ask, if the vote of 
1855 had been cast in 1866, should we be justified in 
sending down a constitution to the people, which pro- 
posed a disfranchisement of all the men liolding to the 
Catholic faith in the State of New York? If my doc- 
trine be heretical, it gives me an immense advantage. 
I have a much larger brotiierhood than my friends who 
have different views on this subject. Recognizing this 
principle, I look upon a man who happens to be situated 
a little differently from myself as my brother, as posses- 
sing the same rights that I possess. 1 know he has the 
same destiny, I know he has the same origin. Although 
a Protestant myself of the straightest sect, I can recog- 
nize a man of Catholic faith as my brother, entitled to 
all tlie rights I possess. Although it has happened, in 
X\\e providence of God, that I have inherited from some 
stock of my ancestors a light complexion, I can take 
into brotherhood all my brethren, whether they be of 
the Caucasian race or not, and who have a complexion 
a little darker than myself. They are all my brethren. 
They have the same rights that I have. A respected 
friend of mine, who was a Democrat with me in 1846, 
and who holds to the Democratic faith now, and whom 
I see before me, said on oae occasion, when he and I 
were brother Democrats together, and both voted to 



extend suffrage to the colored man : '' I will not stand 
up before my God and deny to any man a I'ight which I 
claim for myself." My friendship has been great for 
that man, and if I see a spot for the moment on his fair 
escutcheon, I shall always remember that there is lying 
below it a substratum of principle, pure and brotherly. 

Mr. Gerry — Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question ? I would like to ask the gentleman whether, 
in regard to his African brother, he is disposed to favor 
the intermarriage of the races, and social equality ? 

Mr. M. I. TowNSEND— I have some trouble on that 
subject, [laughter] and for this reason : the posterity of 
such unions are placed in a most uncomfortable position 
— a most imcomfortable position. [Laughter.] I came 
from a State that was proud to call its great democrat, 
wlio iirst held a prominent position, by the name of my 
friend who has just interrupted me [Mr. Gerry], and in 
that State, neither then nor now, have w^e ever had any 
jealousy of the negro [laughter] ; and neither his ances- 
tors nor mine have ever felt any fear that, in a fair 
contest, the negro would get the advantage in the race 
of life ! [Great laughter.] I wish to say another w^ord 
to my friend [Mr. Gerry.] I said I was opposed to the 
mingling of the races, particularly in regard to its effect 
on posterity in case of the intermarriage of the races. I 
will say to my friend [Mr. Gerry] another thing : I am 
opposed to that illicit concubinage practiced at the 
South by that party to which my friend belongs, and 
which has scattered a black and white posterity over the 
Southern States, until any field of the so-called African 
population looks like a race of what are termed skunk- 
blackbirds. [Laughter.] Sir, there is no danger of the 
intermingling of the races by a man who respects his own 
blood. There are those who hold that the colored race 
are inferior to the white race ; there are those who hold 
the colored race to be a sort of higher order of animals, 
and they are the men who- mingle their blood with the 
same inferior race, leaving the posterity to make therr 
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way in the world as best they can, since emancipation, 
and who before tliat day sold not only their own chil- 
dren, but the mothers who bore them. ^ I hope the 
gentleman [Mr. Gerry] considers himself answered. 
Now, sir, I am opposed to the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Kings [Mr. Murphy], for another reason : you 
cannot permanently do injustice to any people without 
degrading the majority which works that injustice. 
And as my friend [Mr. Wakeman] spoke of me the 
other day as the " venerable gentleman from Rensselaer," 
I will say I have seen something of the political action 
of this State ; and I think I do no injustice to the cam- 
paign of 1855, when I say I consider that campaign, and 
the raid upon the Catholic population of this State con- 
nected with it, as the most demoralizing political stortn 
that has ever swept over the State of New York. — It 
was most utterly demoralizing; and it was so because 
it proposed to do a wrong to the Catholic people. 
And how did they justify it ? By charging everything 
that was wrong, whether true or false, upon the Cath- 
olics of this country or other countries throughout the 
world. It was the staple of discussion in the political 
mind, that these people were immoral, that they were 
dishonest, that they were ridden by their priests, and 
that under the direction of their priests they violated 
every obligation, social, moral, and political, until, sir, 
the feeling thus engendered ripened, in Louisville, into a 
mob which threatened to exterminate the Catholic popu- 
lation, and uuder which the streets of St. Louis ran with 
blood. And, sir, I would submit it to the older Demo- 
crats of this Convention, if they believe that the moral 
tone of the Democratic party of the State of New York 
has been in any way improved by the ceaseless tirade of 
abuse upon the helpless negroes, that has prevailed in 
their political discussions since the year 1848? Has 
the moral tone or the moral status of the Democratic 
party been improved by it ? , No, sir ; if we do a man 
wrong, w^e have got to charge evil upon that man to 
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justify us in doing it. It is an old adage, and one that 
should not be forgotten, that, although a man may for- 
give wrongs done him, he never forgives the wrongs he 
does to others. As far as this matter is concerned, there 
is no man on this floor, nor in this State, of white origin, 
who does not feel that the black man came from the 
hand of the same God that lie did. There is not a man 
in society but knows the black man has not only the 
same origin, but the same destiny, and that it is worldly 
circumstances which have made their destinies to differ. 
If a man has looked at all into the history of the world, 
he knows that the light-haired Teuton, as light as him- 
self, is the full brother of the Brahmin, with red hair, 
white complexion, and light eyes, in the Himalaya 
mountains, and is full brother of the Brahmin of South 
Hindostan, as black as the ace of spades. The gentle- 
man knows that the Brahmin of South India is talking 
the same language as we of boasted Saxon blood are 
talking to-day, the Sanscrit being the mother of both 
tongues ; or if he does not know it, he had better read 
up. I know that men get up theories to the contrary of 
this idea of human brotherhood. It is to save the neces- 
sity of these theories that I would have this principle 
established. It is said that we are not of the same race 
— not of the same blood. Why? Because, they say, 
the union of the black and the white produces a diseased 
animal, and it soon expires. This doctrine has been a 
favorite doctrine. It is said they do not multiply be- 
yond the first multiplication, and that they are short- 
lived. That would be proclaimed in a lecture-room in 
New Orleans, and published in the newspapers, and 
preached in the pulpit, and the man assenting to it 
would walk out to the auction-block and pay two hun- 
dred dollars more for a negro half white and half black, 
of the age of forty, for a field hand, than he would for a 
full black, and simply because he was a " diseased ani- 
mal," and could not perpetuate the race. That negroes 
were of a different race, the people were convinced in 
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that lecture-room; And you would tirid tlie same man; 
with convictions thus strong, having a family raised by 
a Caucasian in a house in one street, and another family 
by a quadroon in another street. The doctrine now is a 
sort of literary doctrine at times. And yet Alexander 
Dumas pere^ is not more celebrated than Alexander 
Dumas jils^ the father ail octoroon, and the son a still 
further complication of colors. I believe that Fred. 
Douglass has not an unhealthy family. Sir, nobody 
believes this doctrine. It is mere pretence. I propose 
to talk rather freely on this subject. I want to dispel 
some of these illusions. A man says : " I have seen a 
great many colored people having white blood in them 
who are scrofulous." Ah ! you have ; " and," he asks, 
"how could that be, unless the race is imhealthy?" 
1 will tell you how that came about. It came from the 
physical character and condition of the father who mixed 
his blood with the black woman ; for imtil a man had 
run his blood and his system and moral sympathies 
down, he would not risk the raising of posterity by the 
mixing of black blood and white, and thus the mulatto 
has the accumulated diseases of the father. But now all 
things are charged, forsooth, to the colored race. What 
exterminated the Indians^ Not the bullet; not the 
tomahawk — for even the settlers used the tomahawk as 
well as the Indians — but some of these vile diseases 
that are scattered through the Indian tribes by the 
miserable w^hites who have mixed their blood with theirs. 
But again, sir, we are told that the physical formation 
of the black race is such that they cannot be identical 
with the white. People who advocate the restriction of 
the rights of the blacks feel they must give a reason for 
it. They feel the truth of the doctrine that I have laid 
down. Every man feels and knows that every other 
man has natural rights. They tell us there are physi- 
ologists who have discovered that there are certain 
physiological differences — that in the human system 
there is a bony substance in a particular part of the 
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white man, wliere there is a cartilage in the same part 
of the colored man. It is not long since, to satisfy the 
behests of slavery, that Agassiz went to Charleston to 
work out the doctrine, which was so satisfactory to a 
people who had so long flourished and prospered upon 
the wrong they had done the black race. And yet it is 
found that the great naturalist made a fatal mistake that 
will stick to him as lonff as he lives. 
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CONTINUATION OF ME. TOWNSEND'S BEMABKS, 
July, 1867. 

Several gentlemen on this floor have intimated that I 
was mistaken in charging that Professor Agassiz, at the 
city of Charleston, when the behest of slaver}^ seemed to 
require the announcement, laid down the doctrine that 
the colored race were distinct in their origin from the 
white race. I am able now, fortunately, to strengthen 
my position by quoting the very words of that dis- 
tinguished naturalist, from his own hand. They are as 
follows : 

" The only ground I may have given to question the 
soimdness of my views concerning the diflFerent races of 
men, is the opinion which I have always maintained, 
and which I still hold now-, that the different types of 
the human family have an independent origin one from 
the other, and are not descended from common ancestors ; 
but this idea I do not apply to the negroes only, but to 
the Indians, the Chinese, the Hindoos, the Australians, 
etc., as well. In fact, I believe that men were created 
in nations; not as individuals; but not in nations in 
the present sense of the word ; on the contrary, in sucli 
. crowds as exhibit slight, if any, diversity among them- 
selves, except those of sex." 

I do not propose here to quarrel wich the opinion of 
Mr. Agassiz, but to state it. The gentleman from Oneida 
[Mr. T. W. Dwight], who is not now in his seat, has 
endeavored to vindicate the soundness of the opinion 
heretofore put forth by Professor Lieber. I think my 
friend, with all his labor, has not succeeded in showing 
that distinguished scholar to be consistent with the ideas 
of the present a<?e, if consistent with himself. I under- 
stand Professor Lieber to hold there are three races 
that are not susceptible of improvement — the Bushmen, 
the Hottentots, and the Papous. I entirely diflfer from 
him. I know but one race — but one vaifiety of the 
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human race — that is not susceptible of improvement, and 
that variety is called the "Bourbons." It is the onty 
race I have ever seen in which individuals could not be 
found, w^ho had made considerable advance from the 
position in which their associates and tliemselves were 
born ; but when you find a genuine Bourbon, he " learns 
nothing and forgets nothing." The gentleman from 
Albany [Mr. Cassidy], who has just taken his seat, and 
several other gentlemen upon this floor, esteem the Afri- 
can race so low in position, that w^ need not look for 
them to assume a station equal with ourselves in the 
world of intelligence. The gentleman from Albany 
[Mr. Cassidy] has not told us what his views were in 
regard to the origin of the human race, whether we are 
of a common origin, or whether our origins w^ere diverse. 
But the gentleman from Kings [Mr. Murphy], and the 
gentleman from Rockland [Mr. Conger], came down to 
the substantial stand-point of the Christian religion, and 
I have no doubt if my friend from Albany had gone in 
extenso to give his views, lie wi>uld be compelled to come 
do^l;'n to the substantial doctrine of revealed religion. 
Now, sir, if we adopt the Christian revelation, if we 
adopt the sacred history, as the friends of slavery and the 
enemies of the black race in this country have always 
done, we shall be compelled to trace the origin of the 
negro back to Ham, the son of Noah, t accept that as 
his origin. It is the origin as shown by history, and 
by Christianity. Now, I wish, as the gentleman from 
Albany [Mr. Cassidy] is the only one of those gentlemen 
here present in this hall this morning, to call his atten- 
tion to the fact that the sons of Ham, constituting the 
population of ancient Egypt, built upon the banks of the 
River Nile, more than three thousand yeai's ago, struc- 
tures of such magnificence and proportions as have ever 
been and are even to the present day a wonder. For more 
than six hundred miles these edifices are now standing 
along the River Nile, and it seems they shall stand as 
the wonder of the world while time itself shall last. 
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But yet, as I have said, the people of Egypt were the 
sons of Ham, not the saYne variety of the race to which 
the colored population of this country belong. True, 
they had not been subjected to the climate and local 
influences that have produced the form, feature and 
color of the African race as they exist among us ; but 
they w^ere of the race to which this African family be- 
long — of the sons of Ham. The gentleman from Kings 
[Mr. Murphy] read from Jefferson the idea that the sons 
of Ham were unable to make mathematical calculations. 
I would like to see any scholar of the present day under- 
take to tell us what amount of mathematical power awd 
capacity must have been possessed by tlie men who built 
the pyramids; what amount of learning and intelligence 
must have been possessed by the men who built the 
temples of Thebes and constructed the Catacombs ; what 
amount of progress in art was necessary to make those 
applications of color that stand in the Catacombs to-day, 
as perfect as when spread upon their walls. Aye, more, 
the very letters by which 'tfiis slander w^as uttered upon 
the sons of Ham, were invented by a son of Ham, by a 
Phoenician — ^by Cadmus. And where were the ances- 
tors of the gentleman from Kings [Mr. Murphy], and 
the gentleman from Rockland [Mr. Conger], and the 
gentleman from Albany [Mr. Cassidy], and my own 
ancestors of that day? They were living in a darkness 
so dense that not a single ray of light has come down 
from then>'to the age in which we live. Not that the 
sons of Ham were superior to our ancestoi*s in essential 
characteristics, but the sons of Ham at that day had 
enjoyed some of the advantages that we in this day 
enjoy a thousand fold increased. It is circumstances 
that have made us to differ, and until the spread of the 
Christian religion among the Teutons, from whom I 
derived my origin, and among the Celts, from whom • 

some of these gentlemen derived their origin, there was 
but very little that our ancestors could boast over the 
negroes of Africa of the present day. Men should not | 
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forget the pit from which tliey were digged. Men. some- 
times do. My friend from Albany [Mr. Cassidy] to-day 
lias put himself substantially in that position by quoting 
for our imitation the conduct of Great Britain toward 
subject races. If, as he has argued, it be right for Eng- 
land to pursue the course she has done toward subject 
races, how can he avoid the argument that England, 
because she has the power, is justified in what she has 
done towards the Celtic race. He may satisfy his own 
mind, but he has not satisfied mine. I do not believe 
the negro to be any better than the w4iite man, nor 
more elevated tlian the white man, nor more learned 
than the white man ; but I believe it is decided by 
history, and it has always been true in this land, that 
the colored man is like the rest of the race. I will not 
speak of the rest of the State, but I will speak for the 
(iounty of Albany, and I will speak for the county of 
Rensselaer — that the colored population of these counties 
ai*e equal in point of morality, in point of intelligence, 
in point of quiet living, in point of industry and frugal- 
ity, to any laboring population that we have. And 
there are specimens among them in my own city serving 
as clerks with eminent success, and one a clergyman. 
Certainly the rest of the clergy in my city, of any faith. 
Catholic or Protestant, will not hold him to be their 
inferior in any characteristics which mark the gentleman. 
We have also a surgeon, raided in our midst, who has 
held the rank of surgeon in the United States army, who 
is now a successful surgeon in the city of Charleston. I 
say this not as putting this subject above every other 
subject, but as putting those people in a situation which 
shows that they ought to enjoy the rights and privileges 
of citizenship, and all the advantages secured in this 
country, to those willing to pursue those courses which 
lead to prosperity. But I have one w^ord to say to the 
gentleman from Rockland [Mr. Conger]. The gentle- 
man from Rockland [Mr. Conger] has endeavored to 
frighten us from doing justice to the colored race by 
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be maintained. The gentleman took occasion to sneer 
at the suggestion made by several gentlemen upon this 
floor, that government, when rightfully organized, was 
the result of the social compact. I said, in some earlier 
remarks which I made here, that some gentleman had 
taken the picture of the divine right of kings, and cut 
out the divine right of kings, and put in the divine right 
of society in its place, but the gentleman from Eockland 
[Mr. Conger], has not taken the trouble to cut out the 
head. He says the " sovereign electors in the State of 
New York hold their power by the same right that 
Queen Victoria holds her power, as the heir of the con- 
queror of England at the battle of Hastings." I can 
show you how the people of this State hold their power. 
It will be found they hold their power by the social 
compact. In the preamble to the Constitution of 1777, 
I lind the following, and I wish gentlemen to note and | 

see how tlie fathers held this doctrine. The gentleman "j 

from Eockland ^[Mr. Conger] said that we came here 
claiming that our government was descended from the 
British government. I will show by reading this pre- 
amble, that this government was established even during 
the revolution, in defiance of the British government, 
and without any connection the one with the other. 

" Whereas, the present government of this colony, by 
Congress and committees, was instituted while the for- 
mer government under the crown of Great Britain 
existed in full force ; and was established for the sole 
purpose of opposing the usurpation of the British Parlia- 
ment, and was intended to expire on a reconciliation 
with Great Britain, which it was then apprehended 
would soon take place, but is now considered remote and 
uncertain." 

It will be seen that this assemblage based their action 
upon the ground that the government of the State under 
which they then lived rested in committees and con- 
gresses having no authorization except the consent of the 
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people of the country. The gentleman from Albany 
[Mr. Cassidy] says the organization formed in the May- 
flower proposed to govern the Indians. If the gentle- 
man will look at the instrument there formed, he will 
find that the framers of that instrument only proposed to 
govern themselves. 

Mr. Cassidy — It proposed to govern themselves and 
the country. 

Mr. M. I. TowNSEND — ^There is not a word in it except 
the proposition to govern themselves. So that, in so far 
as regards New England and New York, so far as regards 
our national government, we live under organizations 
formed expressly under the social compact. One word 
more in answer to the gentleman from Rockland [Mr. 
Conger], and I am done. In one part of his argument, 
in that part where he proposed to exterminate the colored 
race by the severity of the climate, (for he had two parts 
to it, one in which he proposed to have the colored race 
increased so fast as to outnumber us, and the second, 
in which he proposed the extermination of the colored 
race by climate ; — ^in regard to so much as proposed to 
exterminate the colored race by reason of our climate, 
I wish to quote this single fact, that in 1790 the whole 
colored population of the State of New York amounted 
to 25,978, and that in 1860 it amounted to 49,995, show- 
ing an increase almost twice greater than has occurred 
in the empire of France, and an increase greater than 
the average increase of any country in Europe since that 
time. 

Mr. S. TowNSEND — ^What was the populiation in 1865 ? 

Mr. M. I. TowNSEND — ^I will answer the gentleman. 
The population in 1865 is conceded by common consent 
not to have been properly shown by the census returns. 
We do not know what it was, because it was improperly 
taken. Sir, the gentleman from Eockland [Mr. Conger] 
ought to have remembered that within the last twenty 
years the increase of the colored population in Virginia 
and Maryland was so great that it was estimated that 
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those two States sold to the Southern States, of their 
own children, no less than thirty thousand in a single 
year. This looks very little like extermination, but it 
looks essentially in the opposite direction. But the 
gentleman told us that philosophers had now substan- 
tially established the fact that imless the emigration was 
in isothermal lines, the emigrant might expect extermin- 
ation ; and he says that he himself brought that map, 
which hangs upon our walls with its suggestive lines 
upon it, all the way from Washington in order to show 
us that fact. This is not the fii'st time we have heard of 
isothermal lines. When it was proposed to extend 
slavery into Kansas, into a State whose climate is sub- 
stantially like our owm, Robert J. Walker w^as dispatched 
all the way li'om the city of Washington to Kansas to 
try and convince the people, that although they did not 
want slavery, although they w^ere determined they would 
not have it, they must have it in consequence of ceii:ain ^ 

mysterious isothermal lines ; and yet by and by Robert -^ 

J. Walker returned, not on an isothermal, but on a bee 
line, to the city of Washington, and the last we heard of 
his isothermal characteristics was in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, with toothless old Judge Sharkey, 
arguing for an injunction against the people of this 
Union in their attempt to put down the rebellion in the 
Southern States; and the gentleman from Rockland 
[Mr. Conger] will have as much trouble in resisting the 
will of the people of the State of New York, as Robert 
J. Walker had in attempting to force slavery upon Kan- 
sas, although he brings to his aid the same isothermal 
lines. But, says the gentleman, emigration is no t_sui 3- 
cessful unless on isothermal lines. Just look at Brazil. 
Brazil furnishes the only example, almost, of a successful 
and prosperous people who. have emigrated from Europe 
to this side of the water, if you throw out the emigration 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and their fidends, the Celts and 
the Teutong that came along with them. Look at Brazil. 
Brazil is located down on the line of eighty degrees of ^ 
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heat. The people of Portugal, who settled Brazil, came 
from above seventy, and nearly up to sixty, and yet is 
there any complaint that the people of Brazil are not 
healthy? any complaint that the people of Brazil are 
not prosperous ? But there is another striking example 
furnished by history. I have found, and perhaps it was 
a reason why I ceased to insist upon being called a 
Democrat, that democracy, so-called, had to ignore his- 
tory, had to ignore facts, had to ignore the providence 
of God. I find, sir, that, according to history, a people 
started from Mecca, w^hicli is on the isothermal line of 
eighty, passed up into Northern Africa and over into 
Spain, advanced up to the line of sixty, advanced above 
sixty up to the middle of France almost up to fifty, and 
were there met, not by an isotliermal line, but by Charles 
Martel, with the powers of France, on the battlefield of 
Poictiers, and were only driven back by superior military 
force. I have learned from history that the people, who 
for seven hundred years dwelt in Spain, were not only 
the most beautiful, physically, but the most intellectual 
people then in the world ; and yet, although they crossed 
isothermal lines, they were so skillful in architecture and 
so far ahead of the rest of the world in that department, 
that even the Christian church has borrowed much of 
the principles of their finest architecture from them. 
Thi^ people surpassed all the rest of the world in mathe- 
matics, they were the very discoverers of algebra, they 
were second in literature to no people then in the world, 
and such was the standing of their institutions of learn- 
ing, that Christian scholars, or those who meant to be 
aattatoKS^from the north of Europe, went to learn in 
Moorish Spain what they could not be taught in Chris- 
tendom, notwithstanding the Saracens had crossed over 
isothermal lines from eighty degrees up to sixty, and 
even above that line. Sir, isothermal lines are lines of 
fallacy — ^lines of nonsense. They are lines of individ- 
uals, got up for the same pliilosophical purpose that 
Agassiz made his great announcement at Charleston ; 
4 
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and for the same reason that Dr. Lieber, when he pub- 
lished his philosophy, placed the negro in so low a 
social and intellectual position as he did. But, sir, God 
placed our ccmmon ancestors in a country whose cli- 
mate was substantially like our own, in Mesopotamia, 
up between the Tigris and Euphrates, and some liave 
gone to the north and some to the south, and although 
a little acclimation was occasionally necessary, yet no 
case can be found, where a people continued to flourish 
for two hundred years, where the climate and the coun- 
try prevented their success and their prosperity. But 
I have another illustration that I think will be very 
patent to my old wliilom Van Buren free soil friend of 
1848, from Rockland [Mr. Conger]. In 1862, certain 
men from the State of Massachusetts, with Ben. Butler 
at their head, found it desirable to cross the isothermal 
lines from North to South, to go into a hotter latitude — 
to the city of New Orleans. There were men in this 
country who not only told us about isothermal lines, but 
who rejoiced publicly in the belief that nothing but 
death and certain destruction awaited these men, even if 
they passed the enemies' batteries and locked themselves 
in the city of New Orleans. Yet they went there, und 
instead of being troubled with isothermal lines, they put 
the common sense of those people w^ho organized the 
government of Massachusetts under the social compact, 
the common sense of those travelers and wandering emis- 
saries from Massachusetts, spoken of by the gentleman 
from Kockland [Mr. Conger]^ — they put that common 
sense in practice in the city of New Orleans, and while 
the men from the icy north-east, who had been accus- 
tomed to the north-east wind Ironi the banks of New- 
foundland, were in the city of New Orleans, yellow fever 
never entered it. I should think the gentleman and his 
friends would begin to feel that nothing was impossible, 
that even isothermal lines raised no barrier insurmount- 
able by men of intelligence, who ha^e a belief in God, 
and intend to keep their powder dry. 
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